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Editorial 


Ever the fiery Pentecost 
' Girds with one flame the countless host,” 


Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 


And, through the priest, the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 


— Emerson, 


— o> 


Parkman certain aspects which we almost 
inevitably overlook. Many ofthe illustrations 
of colonial times aretaken from ‘‘Montcalm 


and Wolfe.”’ 
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THE Lake in its serenity gives back the 
glory of the sunshine in a subdued light; 
but achild may throw a pebble into that lake 
and the radiating and reflected face is shiv- 
ered for the time being. So, the serene 
soul, calm with love’s benignity, is ra- 
diant with a light that scarcely seems re- 
flected, so native it seems. But a harsh 
word, a bitter thought, a single hate breaks 
the reflection, shivers the revealing surface. 


from all the denominations, but that they 
may be allied to them all. Not content 
with the fellowship of one branch of the 
church universal, even though it be their 
own, they seek the fellowship of all 
branches, responsive to whatever is good 
in Rome as well as to whatsoever is authori- 
tative in reason; sympathetic with those who 
see the divine manifested in one or manifold. 
Monotheism, tritheism, polytheism and athe- 
ism are terms of philosophy, and philosophy 
is a search forand love oftruth. All ofthem 
are trying to formulate in finite phrase the 
infinite reality; to bound with human thought 
the boundless God. 


—-- 


A CORRESPONDENT from San Francisco says: 
‘Our Congress of Religions in connection 
with the Midwinter Fair was very successful. 


Lovealone enables the soul to reflect heaven. 


Upwarps of six hundred names have been 
It is amore unerring God-finder than the 


affixed to the call for the congress up to the 


I was surprised at the great breadth and 
liberality of thought expressed in it by the 
It was permeated with the spirit 
of the great Chicago Parliament of Re- 


orthodox. 


ligions,’’ 
—~<--0 


believe 


in the Universe.’’ 


Circulation. 
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troversy on their hands, 


Pentance before faith.” 


dents. 


dangered. 


WE have received from Berkeley, Cal., an 
admirable sermon by Rev. Edward B. Payne, 
entitled, ‘‘The Perfect Universalism,” hav- 
ing for its motto and central thought, ‘‘We 
We know no 
higher or more benificent religion than this, 
and we hope this little tract will have a wide 


TE Disciples of Christ have a heresy con- 
Prof. Garvin, of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, has been 
invitedto vacate his chair (of Theology) 
because he teaches,among other things, ‘‘re- 
| He declines, and 
iS Supported by the president and the stu- 
We should not be surprised if the 
Movement ‘‘all along the line’ should be- 
‘ome so rapid that in a few years it will be 
the conservatives whose chairs will be en- 


telescope, the Hebrew grammar or the Greek 


lexicon. 
a 


NEVER was the heresy of men more tender 
and constructive than to-day. ‘The message 
of radicalism at the present time is one that 
teaches a sympathetic appreciation of reli- 
gion inall its phases: A trust in an infinitely 
good God imminent in his universe, iden- 
tical with the forces of nature and of life. 
A love and confidence in man, an apprecia- 
tion of the rich life of Nazareth’s holy 
brother of all men. An expectant ear listen- 
ing ever to the voice that never ceases to 
whisper to the heart of man the secrets of 
the universe. A Bible redolent with the 
sacred triumphs of the past and the holy 
longings of all ages. 

~~ oe 

Our readers are already acquainted with 
our estimate of the dramatic power of Felix 
Morris. The ‘‘season” of the Felix Morris 
Dramatic Co. hasclosed; Mr. Morris finds 
himself with some leisure on hand, and he 
and Mrs. Morris would be glad to give some 
dramatic readings under the auspices of 
churches, Unity Clubs or charitable institu- 
tions, sharing with them the profits where rea- 


time of our going to press; the signatures re- 
presenting, as our readers have noticed, all 
parts of the country and various phases of 
thought, many professions, but all of them 
names of influence and representing men and 
women of character. The opportunity for 
congregations to sign the call has hardly yet 
been offered by our ministers, but we trust 
that the members of many congregations will 
be given the chance to express their feelings 
on this matter between now and the time of 
meeting. Last Sunday the pastor of All 
Souls Church, Chicago, spoke of it to his 
people at the close of his sermon and fifty- 
four signatures were attached to the call by 
the retiring congregation. The officers of 
the Free Religious Association, the Illinois 
Unitarian Conference, most of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, the Minne- 
sota Unitarian Conference and most of the 
directors of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence have added their names tothe call. The 
Chicago Women’s League is the first organi- 
zation, so far as heard from, to take official 
steps toward securing representation at the 
meeting. Let other organizations, workers 
and friends be heard from. 


IIlO 


THE annual catalogue of the Meadville 
Theological School for ’93-94 is before us, an 
attractive pamphlet of eighteen pages. The 
faculty shows five resident professors and 
five non-resident lecturers, with a course of 
study that shows a decided purpose to keep 
up with the times and to face the newer prob- 
lems of our day. This is manifested by the 
increased attention given to the History 
of Religion, including non-Christian systems, 
to psychology, ethics and_ sociological 
questions. Still these later studies are 
far from being developed to the promi- 
nence they deserve. The proper perspective 
is still marred by the proportion given to 
New Testament studies and the problems 
connected therewith. Not that there is too 
much of this, but there is too little of the 
other. The only remedy is more money, as 
the lack of it is the only cause of 
deficiency. 


present 
It is easy to see that the work 
done is far richer thanit ever has been be- 
fore. There are forty-two students in the 
school; a graduating class of nine will be 
offered at the June commencement, at which 
a jubilee celebration will be held. Fifty 
years of patient work will be celebrated. 
Meadville deserves well at the hands of lib- 
eral religionists. Let them not neglect this 
school which has been a light set ona hill 


for fifty years. 
—<-> 


Six yearsago Mr. Charles Booth issued 
that remarkable account of investigations 
into the lives, occupations and habits of the 
London poor, ‘‘Labor and Life of the Peo- 
ple.” As setting forth a method of gaining 
the facts about the lives of the people in any 
thickly settled community, the book was 
epoch-seeking and 1s fairly regarded to-day 
asa ‘‘classic”’ by careful investigators. In 
this connection we have just learned of 
another volume, to be published later in the 
year, which will present the result of inves- 
tigations (similar to those carried on by 
Booth and his associates) of a district in 
Chicago. Itis entitled ‘‘Hull-House Maps 
and Papers’’and will be edited by Prof. Ely. 
The district chosen for investigation is com- 
paratively small, but ,it is one of the most 
thickly populated in Chicago, extending 
east of Hull Housefor a mile and south for 
a third of a mile. There are two sets of 
maps, one set to indicate the eight or ten 
nationalities, and the other the average 
wages on which the families manage to live. 
The scope of the book 1s bestindicated by the 
following chapters: ‘‘The Sweating Sys- 
tem;”’ ‘‘Child Labor;” ‘‘The Jewish Ghetto;”’ 
‘‘The Bohemians.’’ Somewhat more gen- 
eral topics are: ‘‘Art and Labor;’’ ‘:Char- 
itable Institutions of Chicago,” and ‘‘The 
Settlement as a factor in the Labor Move- 
ment.”’ This last topic is treated by Miss 


Jane Addams, at the suggestion of whom 
the work was first undertaken. T. Y. Cro- 
well, New York, will be the publisher. 


—~ + 


We suppose that our readers have not 
taken literally the statement in our issue of 
April 26th, that Miss Hamman’s sermon was 
read in 1813. That emendation of the text 
was made by the printer on his own respon- 
sibility. 


UNITY 
May; The Conference Month. 


Chicago is fast following the example of 
its elder and inspiring sister, Boston, in the 
matter of Spring anniversaries. Various 
denominations are learning to rally at this 
Western metropolis in the month of May. 
This year we have to offer our readers a 
double program, and bespeak their interest 
not only in the week of meetings but in a 
fortnight of such. The Western Unitarian 
anniversaries represent a constituency that 
is also greatly interested in the congress of 
Liberal Societies, and for the sake of econ- 
omy in time and expense it was at first 
thought wise to crowd the two meetings into 
one week. But the final judgment seemed 
to point to the wisdom of keeping them dis- 
tinct, as there was work enough to occupy 
all the available time in one week with 
either of the gatherings; and it would also 
be unwise to confound in the public mind 
the two meetings. 

The Western Unitarian organizations, 
though still suffering from the distractions 
caused by the agitations which were inev- 
itable and which cost them so dearly in 
friends and funds, are still on the ground 
doing what we deem an important and 
indispensable work, not the least of which 
is the work of holding the ground and pre- 
paring the way for that greater harmony and 
eficiency which must come. To one per- 
mitted to watch closely the work at 175 
Dearborn Street it is apparent that there is 
no indication of death, There were never so 
many people kept busy at that headquarters 
as now. Mr. Gould has proven himself 
worthy of the confidence put in him. He 
has been studying the field, groping his way 
through difficulties in a fearless and original 
manner. He has won respect and con- 
fidence, wherever he has gone, and is getting 
ready for much usefulness. The Woman’s 
Conference, which has suffered most at the 
hands ofits friends, the women who think 
that the day of women’s organizations is 
over, or nearly so, and are ready to begin the 
killing of women’s clubs and organizations 
with the most important and sacred ones, — 
those that are related to the religious inter- 
ests of the community,—is as usual able to 
prove its right to be by showing needed 
work done, and, we trust, all bills paid. 
The Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society quietly holds faithful to its trust and 
was never in a healthier situation. Alto- 
gether the meetings which are to be held 
with the First Unitarian church in this city, 
May 15th and 17th, are meetings of impor- 
tance, significant in many ways, and we 
hope they will be largely attended and gen- 
erousiy supported. The remedy for present 
depression is more and not less work. Let 
the churches take on new, larger, and more 
heroic missions and find new life. 

Of the meeting of the congress of the fol- 
lowing week, May 20-23, a full program of 
“which is published in this paper, we do not 
care to prophesy. But with thousands of 
others we await the result with keenest anx1- 
ety. Instead of coming onto the ground as 
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a rival of the meetings of the-preceding week 
or any of the other existing organizations 
which may be represented, it comes as q 
friend, a happy fruition of the best hopes and 
noblest purposes of the various liberal organ- 
izations to which it looks for a constituency, 
If the success of the congress should mean the 
realization of its ideals and the becoming an 
executive force for the future, so that the 
Western conference might chant its Wun; 
Dimittis, we should be willing to let it go. 
for surely it is to this end that it came into 
the world, for this it has wrought and suf. 
fered. But now least of all should the W. 
U. C. depart. Its work is just now begin- 
ning to become clear and imperative. For 
itis the dream of the congress to use not to 
destroy existing organizations, to absorb or 
be absorbed into a common cause. And 
we hope the meetings of the first week will 
be a royal preparation for those of the week 
that follows. 


But the congress reaches out to the 
right as well as to the left, It has a high 
orthodox contingency as well as the contin- 
gency represented by 
liberal branches, 


the oft-enumerated 
Wherever orthodoxy has 
come to the point of recognizing the possi- 
bility of salvation outside ‘‘the scheme,”’ of 
truth outside the sect and its creed, wherever 
it reaches after the institutional church that 
for seven days in the week seeks to ameliorate 
the woes of the world, there is a constituency 
for this congress. Dr. Small and the Rev. 
Messrs. Faville, of Wisconsin, and Dewhurst, 
of Indianapolis, whose names appear on the 
program, we presume may be taken to repre- 
sent this orthodox contingency, and we are 
sure that their word on the important topics 
they have chosen will be heartily welcomed 
and entirely at home. Perhaps Dr. Small 
has given us a happy phrase that will not 
only represent the spirit of the congress but 
the spirit of the age. It is a turning away 
from the theological to the_ sociological 
problems and inspirations,in order to find the 
broader basis of union and work. The con- 
gress will be a disappointment to many if it 
fails to interest, and, so far as possible, enlist 
the co-operation of the higher orthodoxy. 
And this can be done without the sacrifice of 
convictions or the blurring of distinctions on 
either side. Under the great law and life of 
love there is room for all; and divergence of 
thought does not mar; it only intensifies the 
higher harmony. Let us have large and high 
meetings for. the two weeks. Let us 
demonstrate the unity we profess, and begin 
to live as though we believe the gospel we 
have presumed to teach all these years. 
Unity welcomes the guests to both meetings. 
Come and see us at 175 Dearborn Street and 
we will try to make your stay a happy and 
profitable one. 


SN Oe 


THEY came to asidewalk where the ice 
was well covered with ashes. Said the 
young lady, in grateful accents: ‘Thank 
goodness! there’s one Christian on this 
street.’’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ said herescort, abstractedly, ‘‘Mr. 
Solomon Isaacstein lives here.’’—JSostom 
Transcript. 
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Contributed and Selected 
The Surviving Greece. 


BY WILLIAM KENT. 


The Headless Victory; 

She is the Greece that survives. 
Broken she stands, 

Grandly telling the ages 

The deathless, the triumphing story. 
Simplicity grown out of genius, 
Beauty immortalin fragments; 
Truth that blossoms in ruins. 


Sunbeams broken and rare 

Stiaggling thro’ ivy-grown lattice, 
Beautiful, bright, 

Hinting the glorious breadth of the day; 
Such are the glimpses of Greece. 


The car of the victor rolled o’er her: 
His laurel wreath is forgotten; 
Preciousthe dust on his axle. 


The spoiler, the vandal, 

The settling dust of the ages, 

Time’s slow, strong sweep of effacement; 
Sull to that lovely vessel 

Clings the scent of its roses. 


—_—_—>_0—_—_ 


American Beginnings. 


SELECTIONS FROM PROF. JOHN BISKE’S LECTURES 
AT ARMOUR INSTITUTE, REPORTED FOR 
UNITY BY M. G. R. 


Il. 


It has been asked why a larger space in 
history has been given to New England than 
to other sections, whether the story is 
longer to tell or because the historians were 
natives of New England andso wrote of 
what they knew; but up tothe Revolution- 
ary War the variety and complication in New 
England, during fifty years of intense po- 
litical activity, was much as it was in me- 
dieval Italy, between 1629 and 1684. 

In eleven years twenty thousand people 
came to New England. Puritanism was 
not peculiar to New England ; there was as 
much Puritanism in South Carolina as in 
New England; but the political organization 
was differentin New England. It was like the 
children of Israel before they had Saul for 
king, There was an antagonistic party 
within the states, which was athorn in the 
flesh tothe Stuart kings. It was too strong 
to be dealt with except legally; and when 
they could attack it, New Enyland was well 
entrenched. 

There was then no idea of fighting for free 
speech except among a few, such as Milton, 
Cromwell, Roger Williams, John Locke. In 
New England they banished those who did 
not conform to their requirements, and in 
Spain autos da fe were as common as bull- 
fights. The founders of Massachusetts were 
not tolerant. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut only communicants of the churches 
were allowed to vote. -The churches were 
led by their pastors. The church was the 
town, which moved with laws, magistrate 
and school, At Hartford they enacted a 
State—the first in the history of the world 
founded ona writtendocument, a precedent 
for the constitution of the United States. 
Connecticut was a federal Republic—in its 
history we are reminded of ancient Greece, 

In 1637 John Davenport, who was of a con- 
setvative spirit, founded the New Haven 
colony; in New Haven the church members 
Only vote’, and they looked down on the 
Connectic... colony. To spite Massachusetts 
and punish New Haven, King Charles 
Stanted a liberal charter to Connecticut and 

annexed to it the New Haven colony. The 
settlers who did not like this moved away to 
Other colonies. The theocratic government 
restricted the suffrage, so that four out of 
every five men were of the disfranchised 
Class). New England was the outgrowth of 


UNITY 


this theocratic mixture of church and state, 
andthe town meeting and vestry meeting 
were developed from the same source. 

The South hadthe county system, as in 
Virginia; the North the town meeting 
system; .and in the Middle States. they 
combinedthe two. Illinois has part of its 
system from New England, part fromthe 
Middle and part from the Southern states. 
In our new states, the town government is 
again asserting itself, and the New England 
common school system has been adopted as 
the fundamental system. The union of 
church and state, where each child must 
read the Bible, brought about compulsory 
education; then came High schools and 
Latin schools. Harvard college at Cam- 
bridge was founded in 1636, early in the 
settlement. Soon they hada public library. 
Then came Yaleand the other colleges, there 
was to be had as good aneducation here as 
in the English colleges, and illiterary was 
banished from New England. The people 
had a literature of itsown. John Win- 
throp and Cotton Mather were fellows of 
the Royal Society. Jonathan Edwards was 
one of the greatest thinkers of the era. His 
‘‘freedom of the will’’ will not be superseded 
or forgotten. New England was not suited 
to large crops and slave labor; the farms 
were not like a Virginia plantation, with 
hovels for slaves, and the master living 
isolated. In New England there was the 
village, the store, the church, the school- 
house, with fifty ora hundred farm houses, 
each man an independent landed proprietor; 
and this was all favorable to progress. In 
the cities, they had regular mails from 
England; but in the South they had mails 
only at irregularintervals, when enoughmail 
matter had accumulated to be sent. New 
England had ship building and monopolized 
the carrying trade for all the colonies before 
the Revolution. Boston was the most pop- 
ulous of the American cities till it was passed 
by Philadelphia before the Revolution. New 
Haven and Portland were famous for beauty; 
and there were many other cities, with broad 
streets and handsome shade trees, almost 
equally attractive. 

There was a general resemblance among 
New England houses, they were manor- 
houses. The furniture, dishes, silver-plate, 
jewels and dress, among the prosperous, 
were much the same as in England. There 
was no stigma on useful labor, but there 
were distinctions of birth. There was the 
rank of Squire, ‘‘Mr.’’ and ‘‘Mrs.” were 
of aristocratic birth, others were called by 
the christian name, or ‘‘goodwife,”’ or ‘‘neigh- 
bor.” Seats in church were allotted 
according to rank. In Yale and Harvard, 
until the Revolution, the lists of names in 
the classes were a guide to the social con- 
sideration to which any student was entitled. 

The government by towns was an admir- 
able political training, and the federation of 
independent towns was a model of the fed- 
eral system of the United States. 

* * # 

Why did the world wait so long for the 
discovery of the new world; why was it 
discovered when it was; and could we fix 
the date of discovery, had Columbus not dis- 
covered it? 

Before Columbus’ discovery Scandinavian 
mariners from Greenland had come down 
the northeast coast of: North America, and 
had written accounts of their discoveries in 
Icelandic books; but these discoveries made 
no impression on the European mind. In 
Columbus’ time the discovery of land was 
of little consequence: Columbus was in 
search of a new route to Asia. 

Trade was brisk between Europe and Asia, 
it had beenestablished by three great routes: 
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by the Black sea and the Caspian to North 
China, with the commercial greatness of 
Byzantium; by Syria, the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, with the commercial greatness 
of Babylon, Damascusand Antioch ; and by 
a Southern route by Egypt and the Red sea, 
with the commercial greatness of Egypt in 
Alexandria and Cairo. The» commodities 
brought from the East to-Europe were 
luxuries which carried the idea that the East 
was aregion of splendor and luxury. The 
European merchants sent their goods to 
ports on the Mediterranean, they changed 
hands again and again before they reached 
the remote East. The geographical knowl- 
edge of Columbus’ time was meager; they 
had no such maps as we have. European 
Ships had never crossed the equator till 
Columbus was in middle life, nor had they 
crossed the Indian Ocean till Columbus was 
several yearsin his grave. The Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf were as far East as 
they knew. In the thirteenth century Eu- 
ropean knowledge was increased and its cu- 
riosity excited, European merchants went 
into Asia; Franciscan Monks traveled there; 
Marco Polo wrote of the marvels ofthe East, 
and the monks brought back intelligence of 
China, that it was bounded by an ocean, and 
of the kingdom of Japan, a wealthy and 
highly civilized place. 


Roger Bacon in 1267 wrote on the ques- 
tion whether it was possible tosail west from 
Furope to Asia, as a natural consequence of 
the spherical shape of the earth, but Colum- 
bus was the first navigator to do much on 
the theory of the spherical form of the earth. 
Aristotle provedit the firstcenturysB.c. Itwas 
accepted by Greek and Roman writers. We 
find it in Dante; Ptolemy’s maps are based 
upon it, and he was the authority of the 
Middle Ages; the belief in the flatness of the 
earth was left to-ignorant people. It was 
supposed however that the Eastern part of 
Asia was inaccessible—full of large reedy 
marshes. Roger Bacon collected the various 
opinions, and he believed it was practicable 
to make a western voyage to Asia. The 
general public was not interested in the 
question till the old routes of travel were 
interfered with. 


The Turks had been checked by the Cru- 
sades, which ended in the thirteenth century, 
when the Ottoman power began to increase 
and to lay a heavy hand on commerce 
through the Black Sea. This was felt in 
Genoa, which depended on the route through 
the Black Sea; and this was the community 
where Columbus was born. 


The Portuguese had found gold on tle 
coast of Guinea in Africa. Prince Henry of 
Portugal was the founder of a school of 
maritime discoverers. He: obtained from 
the Pope a grant of jurisdiction over what 
he discovered, and when he died, in 1463, 
the Azores, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 
and as far as Sierre Leone on the African 
coast, had begun to be colonized. Verysoon 
Columbus appears, a wool comber and car- 
der. He married the daughter of the gov- 
ernor of Porto Santo, a lady who was above 
him in social station. Hisson Diego, who 
was born at Porto Santo, said that while 
Columbus lived there the scheme of crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean took shape in his mind. 
We know that he made voyages on the Afri- 
can coast, and that his brother was in the 
expedition which doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope for the first time. 


In 1473 Columbus was getting ready to 
cross the ocean. He sought information of 
sailors and travelers of experience. He 
proposed to find a short route to the land of 
spices, and he expected to drive the Turks 
out of Europe. 
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The First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. 


THE CALL. 


_ 


Believing in the great lawand life of love, and desiring a 
nearer and more helpful fellowship in the social, educa- 
tional, industrial, moraland religious thought and work of 
the world, the undersigned unite in calling an American 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, and such other 
Churches and Organizations of any name, as may be 
willing to recognize a common duty and to work in the 
spirit of kinship herein indicated. 


The above Call was signed, up to May Ist, 1894, by 600 
persons representing various faiths, callings and localities 
reaching from Boston to San Francisco, The Committee 
in behalf of these signers announce, subject to inevitable 
changes, the following: 


PROGRAM. 
(To be held in Sinai Temple, corner Indiana Ave. and 
21st St., Chicago, Illinois, May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894.) 
TUESDAY, MAY 22. 


8 p. M., Dr, Thomas presiding, The Possibilities of Co- 
Operation, from the standpoints of: 

1. The Independents. Rev. W. D. Simonds, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

2. Higher Orthodoxy. Rev. John Faville, Appleton, 
Wis. 

3. The Universalists. Rev. M. D. Shutter, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

4. Reformed Judaism. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Chicago. 

5. Ethical Culture Societies, W.M. Salter, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

6. The Unitarians. Rev. M. J.S5avage, Boston, 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 

9:30 A. M._ Reports: 

1. BytheSecretary of the Committee—work already 
done, representation, etc. 

2. Preliminary Report of Plan for Permanent Organi- 
zation, presented by Rev. A. N. Alcott, Chairman. 

3. Preliminary Report on Publications by H. R. 
Whitmore, St. Louis, Chairman. 


It. A. M. What Women Can Do in Uniting the Culture 
and Religious Forces of Society, by Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, Discussion opened by Miss Sadie Ameri- 
can, Chivago. 

12:30 Adjournment. 

2.P.M. The Sociological Basis of Religious Union and 
Work, by Albion W. Small, Ph. D., Head Professor of 
Social Science, University of Chicago. Discussion led by 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3:30 Pp, M. The Relation of the Churches to the Toiler, 
by M. H. Madden, President Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, Chicago. 

The Relation of the Church to the Unorganized Liberals, 
by Mr. B. F. Underwood, Editor of Religio- Philosophical 
Journal, 

8 p.M. Addresses by: 

1. Rev. W. S. Crowe, Newark, N.J., on the Divinity 
of Common Things. 

2. Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn,, on 
Religious Unity in Diversity. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


9:30 A. M. Reports continued: 

3. Preliminary Report on Liberal Summer Schools, 
Open Chautauquas, etc., by Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, 
Db, D., Chairman. 

4. Preliminary Report on What Can We Do Together 
in the Smaller Towns and Cities Where there are No 
Liberal Societies, by Rev. A, W. Gould, Chairman, 

5. Preliminary Report on Ministerial Training, by Dr. E. 
G. Hirsch, Chairman. 

6. The Feasibility of Common Headquarters in Cities, 


by Rev. R. A. White, Chairman. 
12:30 Adjournment, 
2p. M. The Philosophical Basis of Union and Work, 


b 
a Pp. M. Reception tendered by the ladies of the South 
Side. (Place to be announced), 
FRIDAY, MAY 25, 
9:30 A. M. Business Session. Further discussion of 
Reports and Plans, election of officers, etc. 


12:30 Adjournment. 


UNITY 


2p. M. The Relation of{Science to Religion, by E. P. 
Powell, Clinton, N. Y. Discussion opened by 


3:30 P. M. Inter-Racial Co-Operation in the Interests of 
Religion, by Kinza Riuge M, Hirai, Kioto, Japan. Discus: 
sion opened by Dr, S. Sale, St. Louis, 


5 P.M. Final Adjournment. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: Special rates have been made with 
the following hotels in the vicinity of Sinai Temple, which 
are available to any attending the meetings furnished with 
a certificate of attendance from the Secretary of the Con- 
gress, which can be had on application after arrival:— 

The LEXINGTON HOTEL: On the European plan, $1.00 
per day and upwards: on the American plan, two in a 
room, $2.50 per day each; one in a room, $3.00 per day. 

The SOUTHERN HOTEL: On the American plan, $2.00 
per day less 10%. ’ 

The PALMER HousE (down town): European plan, 
$1.00 per day. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Central and Western Traffic 
Associations agree to make the following rates, providing 
the number of persons attending exceeds one hundred. 

Full fare coming and one third returning. The whole 
tripat 1% rate. TZhose desiring to take advantage of this 
arrangement must take a receipt for full fare coming at the 
home office. 


The privileges of the Conference will be open to all who 
choose to attend. Delegates from churches or other 
organizations will be welcome as a mark of confidence and 
a guaranty for future plans, but all whocome will be entitled 


to the privileges of the floor, the hotels and railroads. 


Those intending to attend, who notify the Secretary before- 


hand, will have rooms reserved for them. All attendants 
are requested to report on arrival either at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Room 93, or in the basement of Sinai Temple, 
where there will be a committee in attendance on Tuesday 
and the following days, The committee will be glad to 
receive suggestions by correspondence from those who may 
not be able to attend. All letters thus received will be 
referred to the suitable committees. (Szgned) 
A. N. Alcott, 
Elgin, Il. 

R, C. Cave, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
EK. L. Rexford, 


Boston, Mass, 
M. J. Savage, 


H. W. Thomas, Chairman, 

Chicago, Ill. 
E. G. Hirsch, 

Chicago, Ill. 
W. S. Crowe, 

Newark, N. J. 
W. L. Sheldon, 

St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
William M. Salter, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Secretary, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 


A Call. 


Believing in the great law and life of love, 
and desiring a nearer and more helpful fel- 
lowship in the social, educational, industrial, 
moral and religious thought and work of the 
world, the undersigned unite in calling an 
AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SociETIES, and such other churches and or- 
ganizations, of any name, as may be willing 
to recognize a common duty and to work in 
the spirit of kinship herein indicated, to be 
held in Chicago at Sinai Temple on May 
22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th. 


ADDITIONAL SIGNATURES TO CALL, 
(Further signatures solicited.) 
John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Minister Second Unitarian Cong. 
Society. 
Carrie M. Wolf, Chicago. 


John S.. Brown, Minister, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Geo. R. Dodson, Alameda, Cal., 
Minister First Unitarian Society. 


Hi. D. Stevens, Minister Unity Church, and . 
nine others, Perry, lowa. 


Fred. E. Smith, President Rocky Mt. Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches, and 
two others, Greeley, Colo. 


M.H. Madden, Chicago, President Illinoi 
State Federation of Labor, 

F, A, Kirk, Mercer, Pa. 

M. St. C. Wright, New York City, 
Minister Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church. | 


May 3, 1894 


Trustees Lenox Ave. Unitarian Church, New 
York City: Harold P. Brown, 
Wm, C. Savage, William Houston 
Kenyon, J. Morningstar, H. K. 
Spaulding, Edwin T. Rice, Percy 
D. Leland, Sumner B, Stiles. 

O. E. Wilson, Albany, N. Y., 

Mayor-Elect. 

W. B. Smith, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La., Prof. of Mathematics. 

Alice Williams Brotherton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., Omaha, Neb. 
Minister Universalist Church. 

Geo, A. Bowen and thirty others, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Members of First Con- 
gregational Society in New Bedford. 

James Gorton, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Florence Hathaway, Assonet, Mass. 

Miss S. J. Eddy, Providence, R, I. 

Israel Ileinberg, Minister B’nai Israel Cong., 
and three others, Monroe, La. 

Geo. W. Cooke, E. Lexington, Mass. 
Minister Follen Church, and Sec’y 
Nat’! Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

Leo M. Franklin, Omaha, Neb., Minister 
‘Cong. of Israel.” 

Charles B. Elder, Keene, N. H., Minister 
Keene Unitarian Church. 

Ethelbert St. Yates, Woodstock, Ont, 

F. E. Allen, Grafton, Mass., Minister First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian). 

William C. Gannett, Rochester, New York. 
Minister Unitarian Church of Roch- 
ester, : 

L. D. and C. S. Cochran, Ministers First 
Unitarian Society of Ellsworth and 
Liberal Christian Church, Bar Har. 
bor, and three others, Ellsworth, Me- 

G. H. Putnam, Carthage, Mo., 

Minister Unitarian Society. 

Thomas R. Slicer, Pastor Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian), and fourteen 
others, Buffalo, N.Y. 

L. Aaron, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Rabbi Temple Beth Zion, 

G. A. Danziger, San Jose, Cal., 
Kabbi Cong. Bikur Cholim. 

Chas. W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal. 

Minister Unitarian Church and Supt. 
of Pacific Slope for A. U. A. 

Geo. L. Burr, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. of History, Cornell University, 

Philip Frey and two others, Evansville, Ind. 


— > > a 


More Words of Encouragement. 


Rev. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, New 
Bedford, Mass.—I am deeply interested in 
the movement for the Congress of Liberal 
Societies * ** * Itisa glorious movement. 
May it succeed. 


Rev. Tuomas R. Siicer, Buffalo, New 
York.—I wish you all best results of the 
divine experiment in seeking a_ working 
basis for freest thought and deepest spiritual 
life. 


Dr. G. A. DANZIGER, San Jose, Cal.—1 am 
heart and soul with the movement and trust 
it will prove a great success. If circum- 
stances permit, I will be with you in May. 


Aucusta J]. Cuapin, D.D., Omaha, Neb.— 
Iam heartily in sympathy with the objects 
proposed and I pray that much may be ac- 
complished. * * * Yours for truth and 
unity in the things of religion. 


Rev. G. H. Putnam, Carthage, Mo.—I am 
heartily in sympathy with the movement 
and will do what I can to further its inter- 
ests. 


Rev. JoHN S. Brown, Lawrence, Kansas. 
—Am in most hearty sympathy with this 
movement. 


Victor Caro, Milwaukee, Wis: That 1s 
just what the world needs most, and I shall 
certainly add my share to bring about such 
a blessed state. | 

‘This or that, not this and that,” is the 
rule to which all of us have to submit, and tt 
strangely equalizes the destinies of men. 

—Philip G Hammerton. 
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May 3) 1894. 
Church-eDoor Pulpit 


The Preacher’s Vocation. 


\ sERMON PREACHED BY JENKIN LLoyD JONEs, AT ALL 
SoULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, APRIL 8, 1894. 


They bend their tongue as it were their bow for false- 
hood ; ‘they are grown Strong in the land, but they are not 
> | 
valiant for the tiuth. | | 
—JEREMIAH ix, 3. 


Ve shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free. 
—JOHN Vill. 32. 


To this end have I been born; and to this end am I come 
‘nto the world,—that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 

—JOHN xviii. 37. 


if | were a preacher and were preaching about these 
stories, 1 would minimize the human element and magnify 
the divine element, but as a teacher I must present both 

sides. 1am presenting facts. 
—DR. HARPER as reported in the cily papers. 


These last words, or something like them, 
were uttered by Dr, Harper at the begin- 
ning of his last lecture in the now famous 
course on the Genesis stories. The words I 
take from the newspaper reports, verified by 
those who heard them. A slipof the tongue, 
perhaps, —at least let us hope,—an ill-con- 
sidered and hasty word inconsistent with the 
doctor’s fundamental philosophy and consis- 
tent teaching. But words uttered by so 
commanding a voice as that which belongs to 
the president of the great university, words 
that have been published far and near for 
several weeks and have not been corrected by 
him to whom they are credited, and, so far as 
I know, have not been challenged or publicly 
resented by any preacher, ought not to go 
unnoticed. I, at least, as a preacher, resent 
the insinuation and deny the justice of the 
simple distinction which the doctor here lays 
down between the function of the preacher 
and that of the teacher. If there are any 
facts which it is the province of the pulpit to 
minimize or avoid, then let the pulpit be 
avoided as the refuge of lies and the citadel 
of cowards. If there are any spiritual inter- 
ests of the individual or of society which the 
statement of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth willin any way jeopard- 
ize or depreciate, then let the spirit go hide 
itself as of old in the caves, let it seek the 
desert, let it bury itself in convents and mon- 
asteries; for truth is for the sunlight, truth is 
the glory of the day and the majesty of the 
night. Truth is of God, and only those who 
love it supremely, pursue it eternally, and 
cherish it above the hope of heaven or fear of 
hell, are worthy to be called the children of 
God or fit to stand as preachers of his gospel. 


The able and fearless doctor could not have 
meant it, but theill-considered word simply 
that there are facts that are inimical to the 
preacher’s vocation, something that is not 
for him to know, or, knowing, not for him to 
tell, lest the telling may somehow narrow the 
name of the Divine, bring reproach upon God, 
Or spiritual dangers to the souls of his chil- 
dren. I do not propose to consider the ques- 
tions at issue in the able course of lectures, 
which the doctor undertook to justify by the 
remark which I have quoted. The scholar’s 
words have been uttered, minds have been 
stimulated, questions have been raised which 
will not go without an answer. Intellects 
have been started and no pulpit word can 
Stop them. I only resent the exclusiveness of 
the claim that such unqualified statement, 
Open study, reverence to fact, and deference 
to truth, is the prerogative of the teacher 
alone;that if he were a preacher his utterances 
Would be improper. Now that he is ateacher 
he must tell the truth, but if he were a 
Preacher he should, ‘‘bend his tongue as it 
were a bow for falsehood” in order that the 
God of truth might be glorified. This man 
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whom we honor and upon whose integrity of 
intellect opening minds of young men and 
women wait, has not been just to himself. I 
think better of Dr. Harper than he does of 
himself. I believe that were he a preacher 
he still would refuse to minimize any element 
below its true dimensions, or magnify any 
other element beyond its legitimate propor- 
tions. Were Dr. Harper a preacher I think 
he would still honor a fact and would hold it 
sacred; I think he would still be unintimi- 
dated in the presence of a truth, be it new or 
old, be it in the creed or out of it, whether it 
were approved by Baptist traditions or not. 


But it might be suggested that this is 
forcing a foreign meaning into the words; 
that the doctor simply meant to recognize 
the obvious principle that the special func- 
tion of the pulpit is to enforce the dictates 
of conscience, to enlarge the boundaries of 
the spiritual life, to glorify ethics and not to 
deal in historical criticism or textual inter- 
pretations, this is the divine element in 
the minister’s work. But still it lands us at 
the same perplexity. It is placing morals 
and the spiritual life on a foundation that 
must not be examined. It would enforce 
the commands of conscience and the condi- 
tion of the religious life by texts twisted 
from their real meaning, a process that 
would make the words of the pulpit hollow. 
A Bible about which the truth must not be 
told in the pulpit and by the preacher is a 
poor Bible for that preacher to use; and not 
until the human element is recognized by 
the preacher and by the pew will the divine 
element assume its divinity and carry the 
dignity it deserves. 


I said that this was perhaps a slip of the 
tongue. I wish it were that and nothing 
more. But aman in Dr. Harper’s position 
is not given to careless speech or loose dic- 
tion. Looked at carefully the statement 
hints at a common, far-reaching assumption. 
It is too much in accordance with the con- 
ventional standards of thought concerning 
pulpit and religion. The statement shows 
that for that moment the doctor was quite 
orthodox in his philosophy of religion, how- 
ever heretical he might have been in his 
exegesis of the first chapters of Genesis. 
This astounding conclusion that the preach- 
er’s vocation is less than that of a truth- 
teller, that he is limited by other standards 
than those of reality and actuality, that he 
has to deal with other than the facts of 
life and of nature that his domain intellectu- 
ally speaking is prescribed, that he must be 
a smaller man than the teacher, rests on 
another more vicious, but less glaring, false 
assumption. It is the premise that God and 
man are alien, that the realm of the divine 
is foreign to the realm of the human; that 
there is a chasm between God and his chil- 
dren which can only be bridged by a miracle. 
He, the immaculate and the infinite, re- 
moved from, outside of, and opposed to the 
struggling, loving, weeping, climbing souls 
of men. In the doctor’s assertion there is 
an echo, the paralyzing insinuation that 
whatsoever is human is false. Indeed if I 
may judge of the drift of the lectures by the 
three which I have studied in the authorized 
publication, the others having not yet been is- 
sued, this assumption runs through much of 
the doctor’s reasoning. The phrase ‘‘human 
element” is made almost synonymous with 
the word ‘‘error.”’ That is to sav, allthat is 
true in the Bible is from God, a direct, 
supernatural revelation. All that is false in 
the Bible is from man. 


Finiteness is, let us reverently recognize, 
a characteristic of the human. But if God 
there is, as I devoutly believe, then he 
flashes into celestial glory in the radiant face 
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of thehuman. Whatever revelations there 
are not, there can be no question of the 
revelations that rest upon Shakespeare’s 
brow, the revelation that flashed in the con- 
secrated sword of Joan of Arc, that put a 
Sabbath sanctity and a heavenly peace into 
the grim realities of war when Florence 
Nightingale walked amid hospital huts of 
the Crimea, or Mother Bickerdyke ministered 
to the shattered bodies at Corinth. There 
wasa _ revelation inthat power which drew 
intelligence out of the mind of Laura Bridge- 
man spite of closed eyes and stopped ears, 
that poured truth and love into her heart 
through the finger tips of Dr. Howe. 


‘‘If 1 werea preacher! would minimize the 
human element!’’ May God forgive the man 
that would be guilty of such sacrilege in 
pulpit or out of it. Such a preacher should 
keep his defaming hand off history; let him 
not put his desecrating kiss on babies’ lips 
or woman’s brow. ‘‘Maximize the divine 
element,’’ would you, by minimizing the 
human? Shall we level the pyramids, put 
dynamite under the battered ruins of the 
Parthenon, glorious in its ruins, pull down 
the dome of St. Peter, take hammers like 
the impious iconoclasts of darker ages and 
mutilate the marbles of Angelo, break off 
the head from the armless trunk ot that di- 
vine model of womanhood, the Venus de 
Milo? Shall we tearthe pages of Homer, 
burn the volumes of Plato, blur the pages of 
Shakespeare, spatter with mud the enchant- 
ing walls of the White City, in order to 
‘‘maximize thedivine element” in _ history, 
that man shall realize more fully that the 
Lord is great and greatlyto be praised? 


“If I were a preacher I would minimize 
the human element in order to magnify the 
divine element in these Bible stories.” 
That is to say, take out of them the poetry 
of the human heart; take out of them the 
morning hymn of the awakening soul of 
primitive man; take out of them that dawn 
of reverence breaking into wonder in the 
human heart as it stands confronted with 
the measureless majesty of an inscrutable 
universe; take out of them the pathetic 
gropings of the human mind for an explan- 
ation of the besetting God; take out of 
them the crude philosophy of untrained 
intellect, creeping towards the _ skilled 
dialectics of Plato and Emanuel Kant; take 
out of them the curious eye and the alert 
ear ofsome observant soul—aye, of many 
observant souls that were the forerunners of 
Newton and Darwin! Takeout all this from 
these Genesisstories? Whatfor? In order 
to put in the place of them a_ walking, 
talking, passionate, changeable Artificer to 
be called Jehovah; a finite God, a fallible 
divinity, whose work, according to his own 
confession, was not always admirable, and 
whose spirit his own reprobate children 
rose upto rebuke andto shame. Isthis the 
vocation of the preacher? Yes; if the 
domain of God is one thing andthe realm of 
the human isanother. If heaven and earth 
and hell are geographical or astrographical 
localities far removed the one from theother, 
their interests antagonistic and their rep- 
resentatives distinct. If the divine can 
be magnified only by minimizing the human, 
then the treachery of Jael rather than the 
loyalty of Ruth best show forth the majesty 
of God. Thenthe multitude in the valley, 
throwing in their gold and silver that they 
might have a molten calf to worship, rather 
than the imperial Moses on the mountain 
top, are the better teachers of monotheism. 


Is God’s place in the thought of man so 
small and uncertain that the thought of man 
majestic, conquering, growing, is in danger 
of supplanting him? If so, then the thought 
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of God must go, thougha thousand times 
ten thousand preachers accepted the voca- 
tion ascribed to them by the president of the 
University of Chicago and proceed to ‘‘mini- 
mize the human element and magnify the 
divine.”’ If the case before the court of hu- 
man judgment to-day is Nature ws. Revela- 


tion, Humanity vs. God, it is not hard to_ 


anticipate the verdict. If itis lawor miracle, 
the miracle must go; if itis nature or God,man 
or Deity, the competent will promptly say, 
‘Give us nature, and man, as the noblest 
child of nature.’’ Ifthere is an antagonism 
between Genesis and science the competent 
will say, ‘‘Let Genesis go; science we must 
have,” If it is the mission of the preacher 
to magnify the divine by minimizing the 
human, then let him continueto preach about 
Noah’s ark rather than about the golden 
rule. Ararat and not Olivet is the more 
sacred mount. The Tower of Babel, the 
Garden of Eden, the fiery chariot that car- 
ried one prophet to the sky, devil’s stories, 
and swine drowning episodes are the mater- 
ial best adapted for Sunday-school uses. 
They arethe more legitimate pulpit themes 
of to-day; not the decalogue, which is an 
epitome of rational ethics; not the high 
morality of Isaiah or Micah; not the parable 
of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, or 
that matchless hymn of love which Paul has 
given us in the thirteenth chapter of Cor- 
inthians. When the preacher accepts the 
vocation which Dr. Harper arrogates to the 
teacher alone, that of magnifying the human, 
not for thesake of the errors you find in him, 
but for the sake of the virtues there em- 
bodied, whenthe preacher shall recognize the 
sanctity of every fact and the divinity of 
truth of every kind, he will find God in the 
glory of man, read the divine in the normal, 
discover the Eternal in the natural, and the 
spirit of the Most High will reveal itself in 
that which is excellent in the human. 


These words of President Harper are 
justified by the false philosophy that 
antagonizes religion and nature, spirit 
and matter, knowledge and _ conscience, 
science and revelation. Science is revela- 
tion, else there is no revelation, Human 
nature, entire and notin fragments, is the 
open book which reveals the ways of the Al- 
mighty; a book in whicn Hebrew text and 
Assyrian tablets are but a few symbols, im- 
perfect foot-notes throwing some light upon 
the text. The human soul, heart, mind, and 
conscience tutored by nature, recorded in 
the storv of humanity—that is the text. 


Let me be just by my friend, whose ability 
I respect and whose work in dignity and 
importance is beyond all power to estimate. 
It was no slip of the tongue. He simply 
spoke the sad truth. He gave utterance to 
a scientific fact. He simply stated the 
situation. I know not how it may be in his 
case, but it is true of thousands who to-day 
arein the ranks of teachers, who by tem- 
perament, choice and education would have 
been in the ranks of the preachers if it were 
not true that the preacher is expected—and 
what is worse, too often lives up to the 
expectation—to minimize certain truths. 
He must conceal some facts or pay the bitter 
penalty, at the hands of his fellows and 
those whom he would serve, which the think- 
ing minister has always had to pay, which 
Dr. Harper himself is now paying. The 
very words I object to were spoken in self- 
defense, The preachers had risen up to re- 
buke him for putting into plain English the 
Hebrew text, for telling from the plat- 
form what he could not help finding out in 
the study. Dr. Harper in these lectures has 
given a few of the commonplaces of modern 
scholarship concerning these Genesis 
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chapters. Every fearless student knows that 
the lecturer broke the news very tenderly to 
the benighted piety of the pulpit and the self- 
elected ignorance of the pews, There is not 
a first-class college in the land but that has 
long ago gotten through with the silly task 
of trying to reconcile Genesis to geology, or 
proving that Darwin and the writer of 
Genesis were of the same opinion. The 
only way a faith in the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch is preserved by preacher or 
pew now-a-days is by refusing to follow 
the plain methods of the student of Hebrew 
literature, of Biblical criticism,to their plain 
conclusions. Many a preacher does to-day, 
as in the time of Jeremiah, ‘‘bend his tongue 
as it were a bow for falsehood,” in regard to 
the established truths revealed by Biblical 
students concerning both Old and New 
Testament interpretations. 

Itis more true now than then that they ‘‘are 
grown strong in the land,” but it is equally 
as true now as then that ‘‘they are not 
valiant for truth,’ when that truth conflicts 
with creed and theological convention. 
Witness the number of men whose hearts 
bled privately for Dr. Briggs but whose 
public utterances were of such a character as 
to leave Dr. Briggs an isolated and excom- 
municated Presbyterian. O! this chasm 
between the study and the pulpit, private 
conviction and public utterance, the result of 
study and the dictation of creed, is the 
paralysis of the intellect which most 
threatens the moral integrity of our day; for 
when intellectual integrity is gone, look well 
to your moralities. Ifthe lecturer did not 
misstate the case the only thing to be 
regretted in his utterance is that his words 
seem to approve that in a preacher which 
would have been deplorable in a teacher and 
which is despicable in any position. The 
school-houses and colleges of our land are 
made honorable to-day by men who have 
left the pulpit as an ideal or as an actual 
calling because of this necessity ofa ‘‘bended 
tongue” in the pulpit. In the class-room 
they can be free to speak as they think and 
what they think. In the pulpit not truth 
but some semblance of truth already pre- 
scribed by convention and legislation is the 
standard of mental soundness. And, worse 
than all, by the long and sad inheritance 
of bigotry, ignorance, and _ superstition, 
the interests of some other world are made 
paramount to the dignity and glory ofthis 
world. Theology rather than ethics, doctrine 
rather than life, is the condition of orthodoxy 
here and salvation there. | 

In 1838 Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in 
his diary: 

I dislike to be a clergyman and refuse to be one, yet 
how rich a music would be to mea holy clergyman in my 
town. Itseemsto me he cannot be a man quite and 
whole, yet how plain is the need of one and how high— 
highest—is the function. I ought to sit and think and 
then write a discourse to the American clergy, showing 
them the ugliness and the unprofitableness of theology and 
churches at this date, and the glory and sweetness of the 
moral nature, outof whose pale they are almost wholly 
shut. If 1 go into the churches in these days I usually find 
a preacher in proportion to his intelligence to be cunning, 
so that the whole institution sounds hollow. But in the 
days of the Pilgrims and Puritans the preachers were vic- 
tims of the same fate with which they whipped and _per- 


secuted other men,and their sermons are strong, imaginative, 
fervid and every word a cube of stone. 


That discourse was written, the famous 
Divinity School address was delivered, on 
the 18th of July, 1838, in which he glorified 
the sentiment of virtue, which he said was 
divine and deifying. The whole address is 
an incomparable psalm, a pean of ethics, 
an invitation to preachers to come out of 
their system, cold and dead, into the new 
life. He prophesied the time that would 
bring the new teacher who should follow the 
shining laws until he saw them come full 
circle, who should discover the world as the 
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mirror of the soul, ‘‘show the identity of the 
law of gravitation with purity of heart, and 
that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing 
with Science, with Beauty and with Joy.” 


It is nearly fifty-six years ago since that 
oracle spoke his benign message which 
would identify forever the vocation of the 
preacher and the teacher, -only makin 
always the vocation of the preacher the high- 
est because it is teaching for a purpose, 
teaching to inspire not reverence for a con- 
ventional God, but the life in Godthat is the 
lot of the free soul whose quest is truth, 
whose test is excellence, whose goal is char. 
acter, The preachers didnot like it then: 
thepreachers dare not often commend it yet 
as the ultimate gospel. ‘*With bended 
tongue” there arethose still who would avoid 
the logic and disarm the power of him who 
is valiantfor truth and truth alone. 


I cast no personal reflection upon my col. 
leagues in the ministry. I make no special 
charges. I simply say that every man com- 
mitted to a creed, whose ordination vows 
pledge him to preach certain ideas, who is 
pledged to a theory of religion based on 
supernaturalism as independent of and 
opposed to nature, is more or less pledged 
to avocation such as Dr. Harper has de- 
scribed. His position ¢s lower than that of 
the teacher. Heis not free to declare the 
whole counsels of God asthey come to him 
enlarged day by day by the growing thought 
of humanity. And such a man cannot be 
‘‘quite whole,” as Emerson says. And if Dr. 
Harper’s sentence did but sting in the souls 
of my brother preachers as it did in mine it 
may yet prove the most pregnant sentence 
uttered in all that worthy course of lectures. 
Would that it might bring the blush of shame 
into the cheek of any preacher that for any 
reason is trammeled and is prevented from oc- 
cupying the high prophetic ground that seeks 
the whole truth, whereby alone men are made 
free. O, this awful divorce between the col- 
lege and the church! O, this damning chasm 
between the preacher and the teacher of 
to-day, this wicked schism between the 
class-room and the prayer-room! It will 
never cease to be until God in man shall be 
recognized as the reconciling and saving 
power in the world, until the life of nature 
becomes the inspiration of religion. Mor- 
als and not doctrine, life here, and not feli- 
city there, must become the ideals of our 
preaching. Then at last into our churches 
willcome with a conquering power the truth 
that no fact can be profaneand no falsehood 
can be sacred. 


Again I say I charge not my brother min- 
isters, whom I love and respect, with con- 
scious cowardice. The churches are the 
slaves of their own inspiration. They are 
dying in the toils of their own excellence. 
They are being choked to death by the rope 
woven of their own history. It is not the 
preacher’s fault wholly. ‘There is an awful 
tyranny called ‘‘success,’’ ablighting weakness 
called ‘‘prosperity,”’ a most humiliating dis- 
content and slavery, that masks in the guise 
of peace andharmony. Do we not allseeit; 
have we not all felt it; must we not all fight 
daily? Howarbitrarythedictates of success, 
respectability and convention maybe! Least 
of all do I insinuate any invidious compar- 
isons. The sorry record of Emerson’s great 
address and the subsequent interference with 
the spirit of prophecy and distrust of pro- 
gress among Unitarians and the so-called 
liberal forces in Christendom, prove how 
sadly true isthe insinuation of Dr. Harper, 
and how almost universal is the ‘‘bended 
tongue” of the preacher. Is it true, then, 
that the vocation of the teacher is higher 
than that of the preacher? Must there al- 
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ways be an antagonism between the thought 
of God and the interests of man? Can we 
never more expectan order of men like those 
ancient prophets of Israel who walked in 
schools a hundred strong amid the hills of 
Judea, ‘valiant for truth,’ desiring it in the 
inward parts, declaring for honesty and 
moral rectitude in the name of religion? 

Yes; we have more of these now than ever 
before. Yes; their number is growing every 
day. Yes; the day is dawning when instead 
of pushing our Dr. Harpers, Dr. Briggses 
and Robertson Smiths—a name now of 
blessed memory—out of the pulpits into the 
class-room, they will be lured back to the 
open pulpit, from the more contracted range 
of the class-room into the freer, the larger 
opportunity of the preacher, where they 
may add to the truth they find the power of 
their personality, the fervor of their con- 
victions, the contagion of their earnestness. 
But this will not come until the divinity in 
man is recognized; not until God is taken for 
yranted, or at least until he can be trusted 
to take care of himself, and the God-like 
virtues, the divine embodimentsin humanity, 
be the chief anxieties of the preacher. Just 
as fast as morality shall supplant dogma, 
fellowship replace creed, character take the 
place of miracles, science’ supplant super- 
naturalism in religion, so far will the 
preacher become a prophetand the reproach 
of the ‘‘bended tongue”? be removed from 
the pulpit. This will not come while the 
lowest standards of ability, the narrowest 
range of scholarship, and the only pro- 


scribed chairs found in our. universi- 
ties are those in connection with the 
divinity school departments. We want 


schools of morals and religion, equipped 
with money, brains, conscience, that will 
push their studies in the scientific spirit, 
seeking truth, and truth only, and the 
whole of truth, in regard to Hebrew as well 
as Greek and Assyrian antiquities. These 
must bé studied in the comparative spirit; 
Samson and Hercules must be put side by 
side. Noah and Neptune, Moses and Zoro- 
aster, Genesis and science, Hebrew legend 
and the cosmic philosophy of John Fiske be 
put into the same balance and accepted for 
what they are worth, assured that truth has 
nothing to fear in such a contest, and 
assured also that truth alone is strong. 

For sucha school, and the church and 
ministry that will follow such study, let us 
work, knowing that in the magnitude of the 
task lies our justification to be and our in- 
spiration to work. 

ee 


University Extension. 


- EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES. 


The following program, as to which we 
are assured that the classes will certainly be 
formed, we reprint as of probable interest to 
our readers, and as indicative of the praise- 
worthy effort of the University to serve the 
public in the most practical wayitcan. For 
the benefit of those who cannot attend its 
regular sessions, the University of Chicago 
will hold during the Spring Quarter, begin- 
ning April 1, the following regular evening 
and Saturday classes at the time and place 
indicated. Each class will meet once a 
week, 

Mondays, 7:30 p. m.: Mr: Orr, Virgil's 
‘“Eneid,” at Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Room 702. Mr. Huff, Trigonometry, at 
the University. 

Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m.: Mr. Mann, Plane Ge- 
Ometry, at Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Room 702. 

Wednesdays, 7:30 p. m.: Mr. Mulfinger, El- 
mentary German, at Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Room 702. 


UNITY 


Thursdays, 7:30 p. m.: Mr. Orr, Cicero’s 
Orations, at Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Room 702. Mr. Huff, Algebra, at the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Morse, Elementary Chemistry, 
at West Division High School. 

Fridays, 7:30 p.m.: Prof Moulton, Tragedy 
in the Shakespearean Drama, at the Athe- 
neum, Room 64. Mr. Huff, Geometry at 
the University. Mr. Mann, Plane Trigo- 
nometry, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Room 702. 

Saturdays, 9:30 a. m.: Mr. Mitchell, Mor- 
phology and Physiology of Plants. 10:00 
a. m.: Mr. Owen, Homer’s lliad, the Athe- 
nzum, Room 59. Miss Pellet, Cicero or 
Virgil, at the University. Mr. Herrick, 
English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, 
at the Atheneum. Mr. Triggs, Nineteenth 
Century Literature, at the University. Mr. 
Clark, Reading, at Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Room 702. 2:00 p. m.: M. de 
Poyen-Bellisle, French Grammar, at the 
Athenzum, Room Go. 

The fee for a minor is eight dollars, fora 
major or a double minor, sixteen dollars. 
The matriculation fee is five dollars All 
students who have not matriculated will be 
required to do so. The recitations will be 
two hours in length, A minor (M) consists 
of twelve recitations, a double minor (DM) 
or a major (MM), of twenty-four. 

Other classes will be formed if eight or 
more persons apply for instruction in the 
same subject. 

During the Autumn, Winter and Spring 
quarters of each year the University will 
hold regular evening and Saturday classes 
at the Athenzum and elsewhere in the city. 
All who havea desire to study any particular 
subject are urgently invited to make known 
their wishes and preferences by writing to 
the Secretary of the Department. Classes 
will be formed in the subjects most in de- 
mand. The announcement for the Autumn 
quarter beginning October 1, 1894, will be 
ready about September r. Circulars will be 
sent on application. 


The home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The central passion of all men of true ability 
is to do their work well. 

Mon.—The common road to succees is nothing but 
a gradual increase. 

Tues.—Stern practical training is the best of pro- 

¢ fessional educators. 7 
wWied.—The rich man possesses only what he has 
energy to master. 

Thur.—The fact is simply that Nature will be obeyed. 

F ri.—Our culture gains in thoroughness what it loses 
in extent. 

Sat.—What in our human way we call punishments 
are not punishments, but simple conse- 
quences. 

—Philip G. Hammerton. 


—— > 


The Rose Bush. 


A FABLE, 


In a garden where grew a rose bush there 
sometimes came toplay a beautiful child. 

One day when he came the bush was full 
of buds, and at the top was a lovely half- 
blown rose. With acry of delight the child 
sprang with open armsto grasp it, but the 
rose seemed to draw back, while its thorns 
caught and would have gently held him, but 
he tore away and, angry and hurt, threw 
himself on the ground. After awhile the 
beautiful blossom leaned toward him, smil- 
ing, and he smiled back but did not stir. 
Then the rose nodded to him and he 
began to talk’ to it. He asked many 
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questions that it must have answered, for 
the next day a lady came into the garden 
with him, and when she would have picked 
the roses the child told herthat the bush 
did not like to have them picked, and many 
more things about the rose he told her. 

So the child grew and grew and loved the 
rose bush, and the rose bush grew also, but 
always with a defense of thorns kept him off, 
and he got no nearer its heart than at first. 
One day he upbraided the rose bush 
for its coldness and cruelty, and it an- 
swered: ‘*You do not understand. Loveis 
the law of my natureas wellas yours. I am 
as warm in my love as you. I give and re- 
ceive both kisses and embraces, but ’tis the 
sun’s kisses that I welcome, the wind’s 
caresses that I rejoice in, the joy-tears of the 
rain that stir my inmost soul. You could 
not fill the measure of my love and need, 
and I could only fill your life withscratches.”’ 

One day the child, who had now grown 
into aman, walked in the garden with one 
he loved. Her name, too, was Rose. He 
remembered all the rose bush had taught 
him,and when sheleaned toward him, smiling, 
he did not grasp at her, and so nodding and 
smiling she talked to him and the perfume 
of her presence filled his heart. 

Then he told her all the story of the rose 
bush, how froma child he had loved it and 
what it said to him and how she was to him 
like the rose bush, only he loved her more 
than ever he loved it. 

She answered, smiling and blushing like 
the rose, ‘‘You are the sun whose kisses I 
shall welcome, and the wind whose caresses 
I shall receive.”’ 

A full blown rose smiling and nodding 
above them dropped its fragrant petals upon 
their clasped hands and her upturned face 


as he bent to kiss her. ae Se oe 
oe a ee 
Angels. 
BY JULIA LARKIN MORRIS. 

Your mother thinks angels are eight months old; 

They’ve little red mouths brimming over with laughter, 
And locks and lashes of faéry gold, 
Aud heavenly eyes —full of love untold— 

That bid one pray for a heaven hereafter! 


The sweet little form that my arms enfold, 
Does it sheathe a spirit aloof and lonely, 
Akin to the stars, so far, so cold, 
Or dear and human and woman only? 


Angels —I think there are none but you, 
Children, dear ones, younger or older! 
Some one, Winifred, clipped your two 
Shy little wings before they grew: 
There are two pink dimples in each soft shoulder! 
Angels—they’ve hands, not wings, to do 
Angels’ work inthe world: they tether 
Our wandering souls to heaven anew, 
And knit estranged hearts together. 


Oe 


In a Chinese Sunday-school in Oregon the 
contribution plate was passed to a young 
convert, who looked at the plate and in- 
quired: ‘‘Whaffo?” ‘‘For the Lord,” said 
his teacher. On the next Sunday the plate 
again stoppedin front of him. ‘‘Whaf fo?” 
he asked again, and once more he was told 
that the money was for the Lord. There- 
upon a look of perplexity came over his 
face, which found expression in the inquiry: 
“Lord all time bloke ?”— xchange. 


‘(Do you know the little boys that live 
next door to you?” 

Robbie—Not very much. I guess mam- 
ma wouldn’t allow me to play with them any 
way; she don’t like foreigners. 

‘‘Well, but they are Americans.” 

Robbie—Well, they told me they was 
Baptists. 
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Wotes from the Field 


Chicago. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH: ‘Thursday evening, 
April 26th, was « delightful occasion, the 
annual banquet of the Confirmation Class 
Alumni of All Souls Church. Mr, Jones’s 
first class went out in 1886, and since that 
time the annual classes have swelled the 
number to 124, over a hundred of whom 
were present, together with a score or so of 
guests. When the bountiful supper had 
been eaten a varied and interesting program 
followed, consisting of songs and addresses of 
welcome, responses, class and other songs, 
brief essays, recitations and speeches, the 
whole closing with‘*The Crowning Day.” The 
charm of the occasion was the spirit of help- 
fulness and of faith which prevaded the pro- 
gram, making itself evident in almost every 
number; and taking advantage of this spirit, | 
which he had done so much to inspire, the 
pastor, in. his address at the close of the meet- 
ing, proposed that the alumni should take in 
hand a musical mission to the hospitals, the 
need for and appreciation of which had re- 
cently been brought to his attention, Mr. 
Fletcher, of the board of trustees of the 
church, most happily interpreted the mean- 
ing of the occasion and of the existence of 
this. band of bright, hopeful and earnest 
young people, when he replied to the state- 
ment which has been made in reference to 
All Souls Church, as it generally is made 
wherever a religious society has become 
strong under the leadership of a single, able 
and earnest man,—the statement that the 
church lived only in and because of the 
abundant vitality of its pastor, that Mr. 
Jones was All Souls Church, and that were 
he to die, the church would soon follow him. 
To this he replied that, although he fully 
realized that the day must come when in the 
course of nature they must lose their pastor, 


still live on, and that the chief ground of his 
confidence was the existence of this band of 


he was satisfied that All Souls Church would 


earnest youth, in whose keeping was the 
future of All Souls Church, in whom their 
pastor would live again, and to whose reli- 
gious earnestness and public spirit the church 
could safely trust. Among the essays, show- 
ing the practical character of the interests of 
the alumni, were ones on *‘Best Uses of the 
Lake Front,’’ **The Art Institute,’’ and **The 
Libraries of Chicago,’’ the latter of which 
showed no little humor. Several of the per- 
formances deserve special mention by reason 
of the power of thought displayed, the effect- 
ive delivery or the beauty of the selection; 
but space forbids. ‘The class poem, if such 
it may be called, was, as it behooves sucha 
thing to be, bright and especially interesting. 
The music was well selected and admirably 
rendered and one of the young singers whose 
voice alone would have greatly pleased the 
audience, took it fairly captive by the perfec- 
tion with which she acted out her part. The 
church precentor, Mr. Apmadoc, did a great 
deal for the success of the evening, not only 
by his own singing, which was admirable, but 
by leading the class songs. The presenta- 
tion by theclass of ’94 of a landscape to 
their beloved teacher was one of the features 
of the occasion; and the pastor’s tender and 
earnest words of love and acknowledgment 
placed a fitting benediction on the evening. 
F .W. S. 
ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH: At 
a recent meeting of the Aid Society Mrs, 
Westerfield led the discussion on ‘‘Fads in 
the schools.’’ All, of course, were interested 
in this subject. Such discussions seem an 
excellent way of cultivating public opinion 
among the mothers of the land, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Rev. W. D. Simonds has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Independent Congre- 
gational church, his resignation to take effect 
on the first of July next. The reason for this 
step is that he needs a rest after the severe 
and unremitting labor required in the dis- 
charge of the pulpit and other duties of his 
pastorate here for the last six years, and that 
he wishes to be able to enter upon a new field 
elsewhere with a preparation which will 
render the demands made upon him less 
exacting.—Christian Register. 
Geneva, Ill. 
Mrs. Fanny Barrier Williams spoke in the 
Unitarian church Sunday evening, the 15th, 
to a large and deeply attentive audience. 
Her subject was ‘*The Intellectual Progress 
ot Colored Women since the Emancipation 
Proclamation.’’ Mrs. Williams is a thought- 
ful, cultured and impressive speaker, and 
her appearance upon the lecture platform 
presents the opportunity forthe discussion of 
themes connected with one of the most 
important and _ interesting sociological 
problems of the day from the standpoint most 
needed. Our liberal societies, women’s 
clubs and similar organizations should try to 
secure her services. c. % @. 


Grand Haven, Mich, 

Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, paid a mid- 
week missionary visit to this place recently, 
ises to waken the church to new life. The 


some of the women have undertaken—with 


planned. G. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Wednesday the subject of discussion is: How 


and left an inspiration behind her that prom- 


Ladies’ Society was still in existence, and 


the kind help of Mrs. Stickney—to start the 
Sunday school again. The Hale Temperance 
service will be used on April 29th, and a 
special service for Flower Sunday is being 


The Spring conference of the Unitarian 


— 


be held at Jackson on April 24, 25, and 26. 
Rev. H. 5. Johnston, Grand Rapids, gives 
the opening sermon Tuesday evening. 
can the Unitarian Church better do its duty 
Mr. Buckley, of Sturgis, 
takesup the Responsibility of Parents; Mrs. 
Sunderland, the Possibilities of Sunday school, 


to the young? 


and Mr. Simonds, of Battle Creek, the 
Young People’s Guilds. Mr. Fenn preaches 
Wednesday evening, and Mr. Stuart 
Thursday evening. Thursday morning 


Mr. Stebbins, of Detroit, gives a paper on 
Psychical Research; and in the afternoon 
‘‘Whatthe Minister Expects of the Congrega- 
tion,’’ and **What the Congregation Expects 
of the Minister,’’ are the two complemental 
topics, the latter by Mrs. I. M. Turner, of 
Grand Rapids, G. 


Keokuk, lowa. 
The First Unitarian Society of Keokuk 
was October 4, 1853; and the 
members and friends propose to celebrate the 
forty-first anniversary in a befitting manner. 
A committee—Harwood O. Whitney, chair- 
man; Kev. W. A. Pratt, Miss Cora Pitman, 
Charles P, Birge, Mrs. J. N. Anderson, 
Robert B. Ogden, Mrs. W, E. Kellogg, Asaph 
Buck, and Dr, J. M. Shaffer—has the matter 
The 
early, that many suggestions might result in 
a program of great interest to the mem- 
bers and to the multitude of friends who are 
not members. 


instituted 


in charge. initiative was taken thus 


The society grows. March 


II nineteen persons were received into our 
fellowship by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Pratt. 
—Christian Register. 


Manchester, N. H. 
The esteem in which Rev. W. H. Ram- 
say was held by hisparishioners could be 
manifested in no more appropriate manner 
than in the following resolutions which were 
passed, signed by nearly every member of his 
parish, when he resigned :— 


We, the subscribers, pewholders and members 
of the congregation of the First Unitarian church 
at Manchester, N. H., in view of the unexpected 
resignation of our pastor, the Rev. W. H, Ramsay, 
and its acceptance at an adjourned meeting of the 
society, without opportunity for its proper con- 
sideration, desire hereby to manifest our regard 
for him and our regret at the unfortunate com- 
plications which have arisen. 
We wish to express our full and complete confi- 
dence in him as a man of the highest integrity 
and Christian character, and as a citizen and 
member of the community, in every way worthy of 
the respect of the people, and to testify unhesi- 
tatingly and emphatically, to the earnest, sincere 
and faithful discharge of hts duties as a Unitarian 
pastor, and to his zealous and untiring devotion to 
the welfare of the church and the principles for 
which it stands. 
We especially appreciate him as an enlightened 
and independent thinker, and respect him for the 
fearless and honest expression of his convictions, 
as well as for the liberal and Christian spirit which 
he has shown during his ministry in this city. 
We therefore gladly tender to him our sincere and 
heartfelt wishes for his happiness, and bespeak 
for him the highest degree of prosperity and 
success in his chosen work, 


St, Louis, Mo, 
Rev. R. B. Marsh, of the People’s Church, 
Peoria, occupied the pulpit of Unity Church, 
March 2, and gave avery vigorous discourse 


tical with that of the Western Conference. 


of Dealing with Sin.’’ 


outdid herself. 


Those who heard it wish to see it in print 


on Scientific Religion, taking a position iden- 


On the 8th, Rev. H. P. Secrist, of Milwau- 


kee, gave a good talk on ‘*The Christ Method 
He and his wife 
made friends rapidly during their short stay. 
Mrs. Leaven, who spoke on the 15th, quite 
Her subject was ‘*The Faith 
of the Puritan andthe Necessity of Preserving 
and Perpetuating All that was Good in It.” 


Rev. J. E. Roberts, of Kansas City, speaks 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
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[The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


5 Quires [72 Sheets] and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
i2 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size. 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYO G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ART FLORAL (0. 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
Decorative Plants. 

All kinds of Garden Work. 
Choice Roses. 


3911 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Tel, Oakland 845 Branch No. 6 Forty-Third St. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


OnLy Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telepaone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


J: G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
OCHICAGO. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


INSTRUMENTS “cscs” PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE, MARKSBORO, New Jersey. 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Lovis 
MaGazinE afull year The price of the magazine 
is $1 a year. A sample copy for6cents. Address 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, 78° %.cuis5 ST. 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. | 


and Independent Churches of Michigan is to 


Omaha,on the 29th, In May it is expected tha 


here on the 22d, and Rev. W. M. Mann, of 


t TELEPHONE 8209. 
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Columbia, 
Price, $150. 


This beautiful machine marks the } 


} extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, 1n lightness combined with 
strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 21% pounds. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Call on anvof our agents and get a 
Columbia catalocne free, or send us two 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 


THEODORE PARKER'S 


LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MAT- 
TER AND THE WORLD OF MAN, 430 
pages of eloquent passages from many sermons, 
is the best book of this author to buy if you can 
have but one. The beautiful library edition, ma- 
roon silk, gilt top, paper label, is $1.25 postpaid. 
The popular paper edition from the same plates is 
so cents postpaid. We still have some paper cop- 
ies with soiled covers which we will mail for 12 
cents each, while they last. This is cheaper than 
tracts, and the books will be read where tracts 
would be thrown away. Send for catalogue and 
terms to stockholders. 
[.CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
- ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
+ rect to the consumer at factory 

| cost. The Majestic is recog- 
iy | = nized as the best machine for 

A family use, and has always 

at =o been sold by our agents for 
. For a limited time we 
. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
all attachments free of charge. 


. Shipped on approval any- 
~hera, Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


FRE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
. chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO.. 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Ill. 


No Pain! No Gas! 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION OF TEETH, 


c Set of 

Teeth... ' 
Painless 
Extraction. [ 


NO STUDENTS—Only trained special. 


ists employed. No charge for extracting 
when teeth are ordered. 12 Chairs. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS, 


146 State St. 


Ladies in attendance, 
Open evenings till1o, Sundays 9 to 4. 
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Vi ett 

Siisstos 


Telephone, Main 659. 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 
sale by | 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Rev. L. W. Sprague, of San Francisco, will 
be here on the 6th, and Rev. G. W. Cooke, 
East Lexington, Mass., on the 20th and 27th. 
G. 
Sheffield, Ill. 

The Unitarian Society here feels deeply the 
loss of Mrs. Anna A. Comings, one of the 
original members, and indeed the one in 
whose house the society was organized. She 
died April 27, and on the next day her re- 
mains were taken to St. Paul for burial. Next 
Sunday, May 6, a memorial service will be 
held here. 

Sturgis, Mich. 

The Unitarian Sunday services of Sturgis 
are now, and have been for a_ couple of 
months past, held in the Grand Army of the 
Republic Hall, which has recently been fitted 
up in good style and presents a very credit- 
able appearance. The hall is usually well 
filled by an audience of superior intellectu- 
ality, social standing and moral worth, , 

Mrs. Buckley, the pastor’s wife, frequent- 
ly gets up entertainments of an exceedingly 
refined and interesting character, which are 
largely patronized by the better class of this 
city; the lady possesses quite a gift in that di- 
rection and her artistic productions, which 
beautify the hall and inspire moral reflections, 
are much admired. Mrs. Buckley presides 
overthe Sunday-school is convened 
immediately after the Sunday mornigg ser- 
vice, ‘Be Bae 


which 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Since my last, when I .told of our year’s 
prosperity, we have had Mr. Nagarkar with 
us, and indeed feel how much we benefit by 
these messages from afar. He occupied the 
pulpit, telling us of religious growth in India, 
and supplemented it bya lecture on the 
We can only wish that his 
voice would reach our good orthodox friends 
who are so fond of christening services, that 
brand these good people ‘‘heathen”. We 
note that only liberal pulpits are open to our 
Eastern visitors, and we cannot but wonder 
whether the spirit of love and toleration man- 
ifested during the Parliament of Religions 
will continue to grow now that the partici- 
pants have returned to these accustomed 
paths. The course of University Extension 
lectures, under the auspices of the Unity 
Club, continue to increase in popularity. The 


Brahmo Samaj. 


last, on Herbert Spencer, was particularly in- 
teresting, as Prof. Hudson had been for four 
years his private Secretary. The lecture 
dealt mostly with the personality and mode 
of work of Spencer, and it was just enough 
to make us wish for more, so we hope to ar- 
range for another lecture, when Prof. Hud- 
son will take up Spencer’s philosophy. 


For the first time since her long illness, Mrs. 
Sprague preached on the morning of the 
18thinst. Inthe most comforting and poetical 
way, as well as a thoroughly logical one, 
she presented us her thoughts on ‘‘Im- 
mortality.” Mr. Sprague continues the 
good work so gloriously carried on for the 
past year. All seem to find so much satis- 
faction in his extempore preaching. We 
would scarcely recognize him, if a manu- 
script came between him and the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Sprague is now making arrange- 
ments to take a much needed rest and recre- 
ation in May, when he will visit Chicago, 
and probably Boston, before his return, 

Mrs. Sprague and ministers from the Lay 
counties will fill the pulpit during his ab- 
sence. c. 

sien igi lt banat 
; Do You Use 


Evaporated cream or unsweetened Con- 
densed Milk, and desire the best? Then 
obtain from your grocer Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream, which ranks first in 
qualtity. Prepared by New York Condensed 


Milk Company. 


The Sunday School 


A Temperance Service. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
issued a ‘‘Service of Temperance and Purity”’ 
to commemorate the seventy-second birthday 
of Rev. E. E. Hale. The service is made up 
of responsive reading from the Bible and 
some selections from other sources, mostly 
from Dr. Hale’s works. The idea of taking 
one Sunday in the year for this topic is excel- 
lent, as the experience of the past has proved, 


and this service seems capable of being made 
good. 


G. 


The Easter Baby. 

None of us can have forgotten the striking 
picture of a lovely lily-bearing child which 
appeared in the Easter number of LZvery 
Other Sunday, and of Zhe Myrtle, the bright 
little Universalist paper that is found in so 
many of our liberal Sunday schools, and I 
am sure we shall all be interested in knowing 
where it came from. It isthe photograph of 
a Milwaukee baby that appeared in 
Yenowine’s [illustrated News of that city. It 
was issued a year ago at Easter, along with 
a beautiful collection of other Milwaukee 
babies, a collection which was styled ‘*A Yard 
of Babies,’’ because it was a yard long. In 
the Easter number of that paper for this year 
there isa still longer collection of beautiful 
little ones, called **More than a Yard of 
Babies.’’ 


This Easter number is a perfect 


treat for any one who loves sweet little faces. 
G. 
a i > @¢ fir —— 


Correspondence 


“Unitarian Ignorance’ 
Belief. 
UniItTy:—I cannot believe that 


your readers have any interest in what I 


and Universalist 


EDITOR 


know or do not know about Universalism, 


but since Mr. Johonnot has set me up in your 
issue of March 29 as a “‘horrid example” of the 
ignorance of Unitarian ministers in general on 
the subject, charging upon me, in order to do 
so, the very errors which I fancied myself 
exposing in my review of Mr. Carroll’s book, 
perhaps I ought tospeak up. Mr, Carroll’s 
mistake in classing Universalists among the 
‘*Kvangelical” sects was so _ gross and 
amusing that it seemed to me hardly worth 
while to say much more about it than to con- 
front it with Mr. Crowe’s statement of what 
Universalism is getting to be. The ‘*if’’ 
which has so misled my critic was meant 
a little ironically. If he had given to the 
review the more careful reading which, though 
it does not deserve it for its own sake, it 
should have had from anyone who meant to 
comment upon it in public, he would have 
found me, a little farther along, lamenting 
that the book which contains the addresses at 
the Universalist Congress at Chicago does not 
more fully represent ‘‘the broader and braver 
and more progressive life of Universalism 
to-day,’’ with which, let me assure your writer, 
Unitarian ministers are better 
acquainted than he thinks. 
If, however, there be any uncertainty in 
their minds, it may be due to such bewilder- 
ing books on the subject as the one referred 
to, ‘*The Columbian Congress of the 
Universalist Church,’’ to which they would 
naturally resort to Jearn just what Univer- 
salists are believing to-day. 


much 


The impression 
produced by most of these papers, upon my- 
self, at least, is that of extreme caution, not 
to say timidity, lest the world should think 
that Universalists are different from the main 
body of Protestants, except on the one point 
which gives them their name. There is no 
paper upon the nature of Christ or upon the 
question of the Trinity, though the position of 
the denomination may be inferred from 
passages hereand there. And if the scholars 
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THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘* Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar, 
pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


EXTRACTING “OUR OWN 
METHOD” PAINLESS. 
METAL AND RUBBER PLATES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALL KINDS OF FILLINGS POSITIVELY 
PAINLESS. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


We employ none but expert operators. Students 
are not permitted in our operating rooms, 
All work guaranteed. 


Our Reference—1v0,000 of Chicago's best people. 
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“THE JEWS and JESUS” 


A DISCOURSE BY Dr. E. G. Finscu. 


In Pamphlet form, 32 pp., : 


BLOCH & CO., 


Per copy 5 cents. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 


175 Dearborn-st., Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED. 


RIGH'T LIVING 


By SUSAN H. WIXON. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


I Right Living. XXXII. Self Respect. 
ll. Whatis Morality ! XXXL. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
lil. Whatis Iyroorance tf XXXII Anwer, the Di-torter, 
iV. Knowledee the Great Treasure, XXXLV. The Angel of Forgiveness, 
V. Coneerning Education, XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
Vi. Conduct: or Right Doing XXXVI. DPerveveranece, the Friend of Man. 
Vil. Virtue, the Tllaminatior of Life XAXXAXVIEIL DPonetualitv., a Promoter of Success, 
VILL. Prudence, an Feonomy of Lite, XXXVI The Diffeulties of Life, 
1X. What Know Ye of Justice! NANIEX, Temptation, the Demon on the Highway 
X. Fortitude a Noble Possession Xl Iinbit, Second Nature, 
Xl. Temperance and Intemperance. XLt. VPowerof Will. 
XIl. Is the Use of Totbaeeco Dingweroust XE Courage, a Necessity to Right Living. 
Xttt, Cultivation of Individuality XLII. In Regard to Conceal d Vice, 
XIV. Character, a Jewe! of Great Price XLV. Beauti ul Charity, 
XV. idleness, another Name or Loss XLV. Fidelity, the Giver of Strength and Honor. 
XVI. Industry, the Staff of Life, XLVI. Value of Wealth. 
XVtil. Value of a Trade. XLVIT, Avariee. nota Means to Life's Best End, 
XN Stil Reereation a Necessit' NEVI CQeod Nature. one of Life's Best Blossoms, 
ATX. Games of Chanee | NLIN. Reason and Pree Inquiry. 
XX. Truth and False ood , bree Spreeeeh, 
XX. Whatis an Oath’ or The Worth of a Promive 1, \ Free Press, 
XA rrathud a Crime | 17 Rivhts of Animals, 
NX The Poison of Slander Lut hiivhts of Children, 
XXIV. Whatis Hypocrisy! LIV. Vian Rights: or the Equality of Man. 
NAY Conscience t+ Moral Sense, Lv Moral Clennuliness, 
XAVI Selfishness, the Mennee of Society LVI. Politeness, The Gentleman, 
XXVItL. Gentitude. a Fragrant Flower of Life. Vil Politeness eontinued— The Gentlewoman, 
XK AXVITEL Ie Reevwerenee a Duty? 1.\ ltl tet Society 
NATX. Self-Reliance | LIX. Progress, or Enlightenment, 
AANX. Self-Control | LN Wisdiom, sl " 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
‘AS HEARD IN 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 
A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 


ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 


of the sect are fairly represented in the paper 
on the ‘‘Higher Criticism,’’—where it is said 
that ‘‘the book of Deuteronomy is a book 
actually written by Moses,” and implied that 
he wrote the rest of the Pentateuch, though it 
was ‘‘revised’’ later,—then Canon Driver, of 
the Church of England, and Dr. Briggs, of 
the Presbyterians, together with most ortho- 
dox professors of Hebrew, have something to 
tell them whichrit would be to their advantage 
to know. I am very sure that neither this 
paper nor this book as a whole fairly repre- 
sents the thought of the denomination, I say 
only that it isa little hard to find out what 
that thoughtis, to my mind. Mr. Crowe’s 
little book is worth all of these cautious papers 
While I did not know till Mr, 


Johonnot told me, that Mr, 


put together. 
Crowe ‘‘ranks as 
. . Pl 
one of the great preachers of the country, 
[ repeat that he is ‘‘evidently a vivacious, 
witty, and clear-heade 1 


book, 


page the doctor’s degree * which Mr. Johonnot 


preacher.’’ Ilis 
though it does not bear upon its title 


confers upon him, is one of the brightest and 
most concise summaries I ever read, and if 
Mr. Johonnot should ever find a Unitarian 
minister who does not know the difference 
between a Universalist and an Evangelical, he 
| fear, 
however, that this will not increase its circula- 


would do well to give hima copy. 


tion as much as I could wish. 
WILLIAM H. 


*Dr. Crowe's modesty or disregard of academic 
honors may have prevented him from using his de- 
gree on the title page of his book; or it may have 
been written before he received the degree; but if 
the official publications of the denomination with 
which he is in fellowship and the periodicals with 
which he is editorially connected are authority, he 
is a doctor of divinity,—Ep., 


Bogton, Mass. LYON, 


**‘Leonard and Gertrude.”’ 
Eptror UNtty: For one who would teach 
the ‘fyoung to love the beautiful and cause 
books, 


Pestalozzi’s **lLeonard and Gertrude’’ should 
be added to his list. 


the virtues to grow’’ from good 


No one ison a plane so high that this little 
book may not reach his level; none so low its 
tenderness and justice would not inspire to 
sympathy. FLORA E. DesMoNDb. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘It do Move.,”’ 


Eprrok Unity: Last Sunday a sermon, 
in regard to the corruptions of the present 
time, was delivered in one of our largest 
orthodox.churches, and in this discourse the 


preacher Said: 


But the church itself is partly to blame. It 
has exalted dogma at the expense of conduct. 
The mind can not retain more than so much, and 
when it is engrossed with matters of opinion, with 
the distinctions between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, it will have no attention left to give to con- 
duct. Ina recentheresy trial in this city the chief 
prosecutor, when it came to election time, voted 
with the gang. These people who are exalting 
opinion over conduct are missing the spirit of the 
religion of Christ. 


Now, if orthodoxy continues to develop 
along these lines, may it not eventually reach 
the clevated position occupied by Unity? 

A READER. 

Cincinnati, O. 


Secularism and Religion. 

Eptrok Untry: Secularism should have 
some place in a Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies. By the further evolution of our 
very imperfectly developed city and national 


on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity PusnisHine Co. 


175 Dearborn St 
CHICAGO. 


governments—municipalization and national- 
ization of natural monopolies—the severity of 
industrial crises may be greatly lessened, the 
massing of many millions in the hands of a 
‘few be prevented, and pennies a thousand 
times be left in the pockets of the people, 


lessening the power of the few in their 
*? influence upon 


legislation. ‘*The_ king- 
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THE GREAT INVENTICN 
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PINT NTT 


Bristles with good points, 


and the minute they spy dirt 
they rise up and go for it. No 
matter what it's on—linen. 


iF rae 


PCT 


/" 


laces, silk, tea vin flannel 
marble, china, glass, wood, 
metal, or your own person, 


Pearline will ect the dirt off 
with the least trouble and la- 
bor. It saves that ruinous wear 
andtear that come sof rubbing. 
Another point to think of : 
Pearline is harmless to any 
washable substance or fabric.a7 


WORKS BY 
JAMES T. BIXBY, 


Religion and 
Science as 


Allies. 


The best book published on the relations of 
Science and Religion,—CAristian Union, 

A noble book The argument as a whole is as 
sound as original, as philosophical as it is forcible, 
as complete as it is timely,—London (nguirer, 
Small in size but fullin matter. It deserves to 
be a classic authority on its great subject: and it 
will surely be prized long after the mess of kin- 


dred but inferior books are forgotten.—Lsterary 
World, 


Cloth, 50c.; Paper, 30c. 


The Crisis in 
Morals. 


This is a book which all Evolutionists, and 
especially all Spencerian Evolutionists, ought to 
read —Zhe Evolutionist. 

Itis simple, clear, concise, convincing.—Seston 
Traveler. 


An exceedingly keen and philosophical critique. 
—Literary World, 


Price, $r.00. 
Mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Monroe St., Chicago, 
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Physicians, 


the world over, endorse it; 
pabies and children like the 
taste Of it. Weak mothers 
respond readily to its nour- 
ishing powers. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is the life of the blood, the 
maker of sound flesh, solid 
bones and lung tissue, and 


joy in the spirit of holiness.’’ 


the very essence of nourishment. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggiste. 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
Author of “Poems,” “Essays,” ‘Legends Jrom Story- 
nee } nit.’ an 2 Solifer,”' = 2 Grateful Spirit,”’ *Hap- 


yerecs .) J? Ove lhoughts, ae ’ et . 


ee 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would “delight ali lovers of good English 


prose’’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and _ original 
form " 


In its plan More tran Kin is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese, Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness inits various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, if 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author 

\ltogether itis a book to read and re-read, t 
take up ata moment of weariness for the delight 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
ereatest of sciences—the science of living. 


—_—_— — 


imo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00, — 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” **Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, 18 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for liself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 

Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
Original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, 1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


prayer should be, 
rather than**May we come into thy kingdom.” 
Yours truly 


PERRY MARSHALL. 
New Salem, Mass, 
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The SCuUdyp Table 


Religio Scriptoris.* 
Perhaps this is the nearest to astatement of 
‘‘what all 


and **no) 
sensible man ever tells’’ that has yet been 


given the world, 


sensible men believe’’ 
It is clever and sensible. 
Were it not so clever it might be profound. 
The heart of the book, its best thought .and 


feeling, appears in the chapter on “The Here 


after,’’ which is brave and manly, and free 
from that sortof cleverness, misnamed humor, 
which the author calls *‘the Ill-natured Re- 
marks of the Superior Person.”” We do not 
mean that the writer ever descends to this: 
but there are hints of a spirit of loftiness in 
the opening passages, where he speaks of the 
large majority of mankind being without that 


spiritual sense the possession of which is ne- 


Our labor and |irrelevant matter, treat inadequately certain 


‘Thy kingdom come,’’|important subjects; his discussions of railway 


discussions—important because much of a 


theory are superficial and unsound; his legal 


country’s railway development can be traced 
in its laws—are insufficient. 
In tone the book is neither fair nor judi- 


cious. He constantly assumes that the rail- 


way man is grasping and dishonest—thus 
evincing the spirit in 


legislation of the 


which the granger 


70's was conceived. It! 


would almost seem that the men who grew | 
up under the bad railway practices of two! 
decades ago are unable now to divest them 

selves of the prejudices then formed, just as 
the veteran of the Civil War isusually a bad 


judge of the present relations between the 


| 

North and the South. | 
The remedy which Mr. Larrabee advocates 

is more reasonable than his mode of advoeat 


ing it. Tle is in favor of strict governmental | 


portation interests. Some of the features of 


his scheme are as follows: commissions to 
fix rates; a national bureau of commerce and 


transportation; the Interstate Commerce 


cessary for a reader of his booklet; and there 
is a certain flippancy with which, particularly 
in the closing passages, he speaks of the ex 

travagant errors of the modern mania for free- 
dom, which take something from the force of 
his vindication of the religion of Jove. A 
sentence now and then strikes one as having 
been put down rather because it sounded well 
—was clever—than because it was profoundly 
true. Butit would be unfair to expect our 
scriplor to be prosaically literal. He writes 
as a clever man for clever men, and his essays 
must be read in that spirit. In view of this 
fact they are remarkably free from that which 
would literalist. ‘The 


book is sound and wholesome, and its breadth 


mislead the veriest 


and lack of affectation deserve the large read- 
ing that its literary charm will win for it. 
Intelligently read it will do much good. 

The make-up of the book is quaint and 
attractive, with large type, broad margins 
and numerous marginal headings. It can be 
read through in an hour. F. W. S. 
*THE RELIGION OF A LitERARY Man, (Xelfeéo 
scriptoris.) By Richard Le Galliene. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, London: Elkin Matthews 
& John Lane, 1893. Cloth, S8vo, pp. 119. 1 oo, 


THE RAILROAD QUESTION: AN HisTORICAL AND 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND REMEDIES 
FOR THEIR ABUSES. By William Larrabee, Late 
Governor oflowa, Chicago: The Schulte Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. Cloth, 12 mo, 


In his preface Mr. Larrabee tells us that he 
has been not only a shipper and a promoter 
of railways, but also a railway stockholder, 
director, president, and manager. 


Knowing 
also that he has had 


long experience as a 
legislator and that he has been governor of 


one of the important railway states of 


the Union, we very properly expect from him 
a judicial and broadminded treatment of the 
problems under discussion. In this we are 
disappointed. 

The which Mr. 
Larrabee has built up his book is good, but 
not original. 


general outline upon 
He begins with a foundation of 
history; an exposition of railway policy and 
practice follows; next comes an exposition of 
railway legislation; and he closes with a dis- 
cussion of remedies, There is a strong de- 
mand for books of this scope, for the general 
public is lamentably ignorant of the ground 
here mapped out. Because of this ignorance, 
injustice 1s constantly being done between the 
railways and the public, and this will 
cease to be so when, and only when, ‘‘an 


enlightened public opinion” has been built up. 


objects of his book, but he has done very 
little toward forwarding this object. 
historical chapters, while containing much 


Mr, Larrabee proclaims this as one of the|perity. 


His 


(Commission as an advisory board: Inspection 


similar to that now maintained over national 


banks: an oath of office for railway officials: 


liquidation without unnecessary delay of all} 


bonded indebtedness: only full paid stock in 
future; passenger rates per mile decreasing 
with the increase of mileage traveled: re- 
duced fares for return trips; no passes; no 
perquisites for railway officers; improved 
appliances to prevent accidents. 


Although the book has some good points, it 


isas a whole unsatisfactory. It is to be 
regretted that an indiscriminating public 


should have called for a third edition within 
a year of its first appearance. 


|. V. WHITE. 


> 


The Newest Books, 


Ali books sent to Unity cor review will be 
promptly acknowledyved under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
ot Unity will receive further notice, Any book 
iInentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17¢ 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 


below 

IN VARYING Moops.—By Beatrice Harra- 
den. New York and London: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, cloth, 16mo., pp. 286, $1 oo. 

A MODERN WIZARD.—By Rodrigues Otto- 
lengin. New York and London: 4G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, cloth, I2mo., pp. 434, 81 oo. 

GAMBLING COMMUNITIES.—By Adolph 
Hepner, editor of the St. Louis Zaygedb/aie. 
Paper, 15 cents. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, MEMOIR AND 
LETTERS.—Edited by Joseph May. Boston 
and New York: ILoughton, Mifflin & Co, 
Cloth, gilt top, Svo., pp. 307, 81 So. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, ESSAYS AND 
SERMONS.—Edited by Joseph May. Boston 
and New York: Lloughton, Mifflin & Ce. 
Cloth, gilt top, 8vo., pp. 404, $1 50. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HYMNAL.—A col- 
lection of Songs, Services and Kesponses for 
Jewish Sabbath Schools and Homes.  Ar- 
ranged by I. 5. Moses. Chicago: Bloch & 
Co., Paper boards, 8vo., pp. 194. - 


THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY TO THE 
TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE.—By Rev. George 
Rawlinson, With additions by FEloratio B. 


Haskett and a preface by H. L. Hastings. 
The Anti-Infidel Library, No. 33. Boston: 
MH. L.. Hastings (47 Cornhill). Paper, 12mo., 
pp- 537; 35 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY AND 
PROSE OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by William Lyon 
Phelps. (The Atheneum Press Series.) 
Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth, {2mo., pp. 179. 

ce EE ESE St SY 


00d Times Ahead. 


No doubt aboutit, we are rapidly leaving 
“hard times”’ inthe rear, and those who are 
working for good times and expecting them 
are already enjoying a fair degree of pros- 


satisfactorily, write to B, F. Johnson & Co., 


business opportunity that will prove a surprise 


and delight. 


119 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


YERS 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 
can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


supervision, state and national, of the trans-|——— 


WORLD’ ‘Pies alien ent types Wan nai: 


Philadelphia, Pa., will secure Portfoho 


FAIR ge Me eee . ie - ¥ . a 
VIEWS. 


World's Fair. inroval blue. and the too 
page lilustrated Store Ike ok. 


If, however, things are not moving 


Richmond, Va., and they will give you a 


Read this Generous Ofir’. 


Beginning with May tst, and continuing until 


August 1st, 1894, we will give to every new or re 
newing subscriber to our beautiful mag ne 
UNIVERSAL TRUTH, a copy of * Truth airy 
Tales,”’ by Julia Winchester. These “Talk leat 
ly and beautifully lead us from “ Shadowland"’ to 


the ‘‘Gate of Understanding.”’ 

Children, both great and small, enjoy this book, 
price of whichis 60 cents, postpaid, We make 
this splendid offer to e7ve it away until August rst, 
when it will be positively withdrawn, wadess ou? 
stock of these books is exhausted before that time. 


UNIVERSAL TRUTH 


Is a non-sectarian magazine, devoted to Divine 
Healing, Spiritual Culture and Good Conscious- 
ness, 

It is thoroughly Christian in character. 

Those trained in Science and accustomed to 
correct reasoning find in its subject matter equal 
satisfaction with those of simpler education 

Many testify in writing to being healed in body 
and soul from reading its pages. 

It follows no personality but the One who 
all things under his feet,’’-- Jesus Christ only, 


FANNY M. HARLEY, Editor. 


“put 


$1.00 per year, single copy 10c. 


This premium will only be given when the full 
subscription price of $1.00 is sent to this office, and 
not in any case will it be given when the subscrip- 
tion has been paid to agents to whoin we pay a 
commission, 

Address 


F. M. HARLEY PUB, CO., 
87 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘Tho 


Jenness Miller Mon 


A family journal devoted to phys- 
ical improvement and subjects 
of interest in the home. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE HAS 
BEEN #1.00 A YEAR, 

But a recent reduction and special ar- 

rangement with the publishers enables 

us to offer this magazine and UNITY 

one year, to NEW subscribers, for 


ONE DOLLAF. 


Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
this reduced rate! If you are already 
a subscriber to UNITY, invite your 
friends to accept this offer, or obtain 
anew UNITY subscription for us and 
have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
either to your own address or that of 
the new subscriber. Address the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 
Powde 


=a CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
MY’ mont, WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
- finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

LI mam 20d heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
g _ a, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
= 


a 


_——- —-a 


a der Shuttle, Seif.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Aitachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {in use, W orld’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


lf You Want Work 


that 1s pleasant and profitable, send us 
your address immediately, We teach men 
and women how to earn from $5 per day 
to $3,000 per year, without having had 
previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that 
amount. Capital unnecessary. A trial will 
cost you nothing. Write to-day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box roo, Auguste, Maine. 


TT 14 KARAT 


> GOLD PLATE 


(UT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you thinkit 
a bargain pay our sample 
price, #2.75. and it is yours. 


Sit is beautifully engraved 
Zand warranted the best time- 
Mm keeper in the World forthe 
Zinoney and equal in appear- 
Mince to a genuine Solid 
WGold Watch, Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
@ again. 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
> Cuicaeco, Itt. 


Applied Ke igi0n. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobaceo, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 


the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Crime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING 0OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill. 


a 


The Man Jesus 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256 $109 Ag 
dress the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


Tue bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
(he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Iiall street. LL. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OP THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Ilarris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 15 Van Buren street. 


Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

Kk. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak Park Unity CHurcH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE's CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W, Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 25th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Ministey. 

Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo- 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

_——_—————> ¢ @e——— 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John 5. Cantwell, Min- 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will preach at Ir A. M. on 
‘‘John Tyndall, t he ScierceSeer.” At 8 
Pp. M., Dr. E. G. Hirsch will deliver a discorse 
on ‘*The Times and Personality of Jesus,’’ 


——_—___il>-9-ire 


For a Tonic and Invigorator 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


W. B, CARPENTER, Columbus, O., Says: *‘] 
have for some time used it in indigestion, ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness and kindred maladies, 
especially in persons of sedentary habits, and 
have met with excellent results in all my 


cases. I consider it excellent as a tonic and 
invigorator. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—_ -___ 


THe FAItH THAT Makes Faiturut, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ - - - Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Faitnu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . . Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIETY - - - - - - 30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 

l. A New Help for the Drunkard . . .10 
Il. ‘Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant . - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime - - - . y one 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - . .10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver . ary oi 
Il, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry — og 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics _ 1 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia . . ; a 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason os 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity hope 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia . | oo 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - 10 


‘THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - : - ,10 
TEN GREAT NOVELS - 


. 10 
Unity Mission Tracts, 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power . . . 05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus . 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy . . 05 
What isit to be a Christian . . ,05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ . - .02 
A Mother's Cry . . - - . 02 
Deathlessness, by W.C. G. andj, Li. J. - - ,02 
By Mrs. 5. C. Lu. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of Husband and Wife . - 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child . . . 05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - .05 


Ten YEARS OF CHuuRCH LirF: being the ‘“‘Tenth Annual” 
(1863). of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons, etc - . - - - - . 25 

THE WoMEN’'S UPRISING, A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - . 


. . . 10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom. Fellow- 
ship and (Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Per annum . . _ $1.00 
All the above in package ready for mailing, in Paper : 3.50 
With ‘‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,’ and the *‘Chorus of 
Faith,’ in Cloth - - - : . 4.50 
A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional — - - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


Bible for Learners 


= hs 
DR. H. OORT AND DR. |, HOOYKAAS 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


Dr. O. Kucnen, 


Late Professor of Theology at Leyden 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION, 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


VoL. I. The Generations Before Moses ; 


from Moses to David. 


David to Josiah, {from 
Josiah to the Supremacy of the 
Mosaic Law. 


Vot. IT. 


From 


Voi. III. The Narratives of 


Testament. 


the New 


Single Vols., $2.00; Per Set, 86 OC 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUB. CO , 175 Dearborn st., CHICAGO. 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of 770 | cee ints 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIAL 


